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ABSTRACT 

Manpower research needs for the 1970 's and the 
development and purpose of manpower research centers 'were the themes 
of a 1-week summer Manpower Research Institute held at Ames, Iowa in 
1970. Sponsored by the Industrial Relations Center and funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Institutional Grant Program, this 
interdisciplinary examination of manpower problems by 20 participants 
was intended to contribute to the effectiveness of social science 
instruction, promote manpower research at colleges and universities 
in the Great Plains States Region, and encourage application of 
research findings to manpower problems. Topics discussed in the 11 
papers include: (1) manpower statistics and government research, (2) 
present and future trends affecting manpower development, (3) the 
nature of a longitudinal research project at Ohio State University, 

(4) a project examining management performance and development, (5) 
changes needed in the Social Science Research Centers, (6) 
interagency coordination needs, (7) the college community 
relationship, (8) ideas for management training derived from an 
international cross-cultural study, (9) priority areas for manpower 
research, and (10) responsibilities of an urban university towards 
its disadvantaged communities. (AG) 
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Preface 



The chapters in this publication developed out of a one-week Summer 
Manpower Research Institute held at Ames, Iowa, from June 8-12, 1970. This 
Institute was sponsored by the Industrial Relations Center through contract 
funds received from the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Institutional 
Grant Program. 

Participants and speakers at the Institute spent five days exploring 
manpower research needs of the 1970' s and the appropriate response of 
research centers and concerned social science scholars. This, and the 
previous three institutes, were conceived to fulfill three general goals: 

1. To bring together established as well as promising scholars in the 
social sciences to promote better quality manpower research at colleges 
and universities in the Great Plains States Region. 

2. To promote the application of research findings to problem areas 
in the field of manpower. 

3. To contribute to the effectiveness of social science instruction 
in colleges and universities through an interdisciplinary examination of 
manpower problems. 

Among the speakers at the Fourth Institute were government researchers, 
university professors, and a college president. All had considerable 



experience not only as research scholars, but also as consultants and 
program administrators. Twenty participants represented 12 colleges and 
universities from 8 states. Disciplines included in the Institute repre- 
sented a broad range of research areas from economics, psychology, 
sociology, industrial engineering, political science, education, and 
business administration. 

The specific theme of this year's Institute was twofold: (1) An 

exploration of the nature of (and need for) manpower research in the 1970 's; 
and (2) the development and purpose of manpower research centers. Explora- 
tion of research activities in the 1970's was discussed by government and 
university research scholars while the application of research findings to 
society's manpower problems was explored by a college president and an 
engineer working closely with business and government decisionmakers. 

Three manpower research centers were represented as models for research 
and community service. On the last day of the Institute the experiences 
of a center involved in the development of service managerial talent on a 
worldwide basis was presented as an example of research and administration 
in a cross-cultural context. 



Neil A. Palomba 
Edward 8. Jakubauskas 
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Chapter 1 



Manpower Research and Research Centers 
in the 1970's: An Overview 

Neil A. Palomba and Edward B. Jakubauskas 

The papers in this volume discuss manpower research and research 
centers in the 1970's. The various authors look at their topics from the 
viewpoints of economics, psychology, and sociology. It is hoped that this 
publication will help foster a true interdisciplinary approach to studying 
and solving our current and future manpower problems. 

In the first paper Mr. Gene Farnsworth looks at the current Bureau of 
Labor Statistics' research programs. These include union wages and hours, 
area wage surveys, industry wage surveys, professional administrative 
technical salaries, wholesale price index, industry-sector price indexes. 



At the time of the Institute Neil A. Palomba was Associate Professor 
of Economics at Iowa State University and Edward B. Jakubauskas was 
Professor of Economics and Director of the Industrial Relations Center 
at Iowa State University. 

At the present time Neil A. Palomba is the Associate Professor of 
Economics at West Virginia University and Edward P*. Jakubauskas is Dean 
of the College of Commerce and Industry at the University of Wyoming. 
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consumer expenditure survey, consumer price index, city worker's family 
budget, and employment data. Mr. Farnsworth also indicates the specific 
areas in which new research in the 1970's will probably be done. These 
areas include a general wage index, a comprehensive monthly general price 
index, and occupational employment statistics. 

Mr. Joseph Hines authored Chapter 3 and focuses directly on manpower 
statistics and research He discusses the industry-occupational matrix 
data that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed to analyze occupa- 
tional trends, and he briefly outlines the development of manpower informa- 
tion by the 8ureau of Labor Statistics during the post-World War II period. 
Mr. Hines concludes by discussing the demands for local data, and the need 
to develop micro data systems. 

Dr. Garth Mangum wrote Chapter 4, and he identifies five top priority 
areas for future manpower research. He feels the most critical emphasis 
of the 1970's is the problem of the trade-off between unemployment and 
inflation. Unless the United States can continue to have a tight labor 
market, he feels we will not do very much for the disadvantaged. Dr. 
Mangum's second priority area is the need to know a lot more about the 
basic process of how to prepare people for jobs. His third priority area 
is the need to explore the implications of the growth of low productivity- 
low wage occupations. His fourth priority area is the need to study how 
the manpower system works so that we can identify the pathologies and 
reduce them. Finally, Dr. Mangum feels we should study the question of 
the meaning of work in peoples' lives. 

In Chapter 5 Dr. Harland Randolph discusses how an urban university 
might be responsive to clients who are presently not a part of the system 
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in the sense that they do not receive direct benefits from the system. Dr. 
Randolph argues that it is an essential assumption that the manpower 
researcher cannot approach the conmunity of the urban poor on the premise 
that employment is ipso facto a valuable style of life. He also deals 
with a second premise— the premise that it is equality of results, not 
equality of opportunity, that counts. 

Chapter 6, written by Dr. J. Earl Williams, deals with three major 
trends that contributed most to the development of manpower and human 
resource programs in colleges and universities. These include the growth 
of industrial relations centers, the manpower institutional research grant 
program of the United States Department of Labor, and the social responsi- 
bility of the university. The author discusses in detail the first seven 
universities which received a Manpower Research Institutional Grant. He 
looks at the experience of the Center for Human Resources at the University 
of Houston and relates it to that of other emerging interdisciplinary 
centers . 

Dr. Herbert Parnes authored Chapter 1 \ and he discusses the nature of 
his longitudinal research project at Ohio State University, explores some 
of the methodological problems of such research, and illustrates some of 
the preliminary findings. The research is concerned with the determinates 
of such aspects of pre-labor market and labor market experiences as educa- 
tional achievement, occupational aspirations, labor force participation, 
and mobility. It emphasizes the importance of an interdisciplinary frame- 
work to really explore fully the sources of variation in labor market 
behavior. Dr. Parnes concludes by looking at some of the intercolor 
differences found so far in order to illustrate the research questions raised. 
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Chapter 8 was written by Dr. Arthur MacKinney; and he discusses a 
project which is concerned broadly with manager performance, manager 
development, and the evolution of management performance. He feels that we 
don't really understand our dependent variables in applied behavioral 
science to the effect that we have some severe constraints on our ability 
to generalize in science. Dr. MacKinney also feels that the specification 
of time and order is important in determining causation. 

Dr. Herbert Henemar V-oks at the gap between the manpower and indus- 
trial relations researcher and the practitioner in Chapter 9. He argues 
that our social science and industrial relations research centers lack 
relevance to the practitioner, and that this lack of relevance stems from 
a lack of a sense of urgency. He discusses a Graduate School of Applied 
Behavioral Science as a possible solution to this problem, and he feels 
that such a school must emphasize both macro and micro research. Dr. 

Heneman concludes by stating that we need more urgency, more relevance, 
more micro, and more client centered approaches in the Social Science 
Research Centers of the 1970' s. 

In Chapter 10 Dr. George Beal provides a brief analysis of the social 
context out of which the specific manpower need for interagency coordination 
and development personnel arises. He attempts to briefly specify the 
particular role requirements of this manpower category, and he suggests the 
type of training needed for the role incumbants in this manpower category. 

In his general training guidelines Dr. Beal sees several disciplines 
providing the main training inputs including psychology, social psychology, 
sociology, political science, economics, communications, philosophy, and 
selected aspects of history and law. 
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Mr. Waldo Wegner authored Chapter 11, and he indicates the many 
resources available in universities if people are knowledgeable about the 
availability of these resources. He looks at his topic in two ways: 

(1) what individual talents are required in order that a community may 
properly develop, and (2) how best can the college or university communicate 
the needed information to members of the community? Mr. Wegner discusses 
the operation of the Center for Industrial Research and Service at Iowa 
State. 

The final chapter in this volume is written by Dr. Bernard Bass. He 
discusses a network of research and training groups established to promote 
management education, to innovate new training approaches, and to carry out 
research in cultures throughout the world on management behavior. Dr. Bass 
looks at the research data and discusses some behavior which seems universal 
(the same in six or seven countries), some which seems culturally bound, 
and some which is economically bound. He sees this network of research 
and training groups as a good opportunity to test many cross-cultural 
hypotheses . 



Chapter 2 



BIS Research Programs in the 1970's 
Gene Farnsworth 

At the same time social scientists demonstrate need for more and more 
statistics,, others in our population express apprehension and concern over 
what tney see as a profusion of numbers already being produced. Also our 
accomplishments in the social sciences have been made to appear small in 
relation to the magnificent advancements of the physical scientists. So 
many of my friends are physical scientists— and I've heard them refer to us 
as disadvantaged and then underdeveloped. Perhaps there is some consolation 
that they now call us emerging. 

I have used, defensively, a statement that we all know so well, but our 
contemporaries in the hard sciences don't think about. "Scientifically 
acceptable means of proof and discovery, open to the hard sciences, are not 

open to us." We do not often make discoveries by accident, or by trial and 
error. 



Gene Farnsworth, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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An examination of the BIS in the 1970 's obviously requires a look at 
where we are now as well as where we may go. In consideration of the 
interdisciplinary approach of this Institute, I wanted to express our 
mission in such a way that my proficiency in interdisciplinary thought 
processes would be evident. After great deliberation 1 realized iqy goal — 
in the millenium of Aquarius, if the moon is in the second house, where is 
BIS? 

Obviously we are not going to cover all Bureau programs. We have 
grouped them into major areas— wages, prices, employment, and manpower 
research. 

WAGES - FOUR BASIC SURVEYS 
1 . Union wages and hours 

Annual studies of union wage scales are conducted in four industries— 
building construction, local transit, local trucking, and printing. Occu- 
pational pay rates are provided for almost 70 cities having a population 
of 100,000 or more and relate to July 1st of the year. They represent the 
wages agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers or their 
association and individual unions or joint labor counsels. 

Quarterly rates for the seven major building trades are issued for 
about 100 cities. 

Although they differ in coverage, the following three types of occupa- 
tional wage surveys form an integrated program providing information on 
straight-time earnings or "pay-rates." The job descriptions used are 
designed to identify the essential elements of skill and responsibility 
that establish the basic concept of the job. 
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2. Area wage surveys 

Many of you are familiar with BLS area wage surveys. These are cross- 
industry surveys conducted annually in almost 90 SMSA's. The occupations 
studied are common to a variety of industries and may be classified broadly 
as office clerical, technical, skilled maintenance, and custodial and 
material movement jobs. The cross-industry nature eliminates production 
workers. The industry scope covers all manufacturing and large segments 
of nonmanufacturing. They exclude government, construction, and mining. 
Every two years an area study is expanded to yield data on supplementary 
practices such as shift operations and differentials, paid holidays and 
vacations, and insurance and pension benefits. 

In the last couple of years we have been under contract to provide 
similar area wage studies for use by the Department of Labor in making wage 
determinations in connection with the Service Contracts Act of 1965. These 
number about 80 and are providing data for areas not included in our SMSA 
wage survey sample. 

3. Industry wage surveys 

Approximately 50 manufacturing and 20 nonmanufacturing industries are 
surveyed on a cyclical basis; most every 5 years, many at 3 year intervals. 
Nearly all are studied on a nationwide basis. Where possible, estimates 
are provided for regions and major areas of concentration. 

The occupations studied are those common to the specific industry and, 
of course, include production workers. Consideration is also given to the 
numerical importance of the occupation and its value as a reference point 
in collective bargaining and, as always, our ability to clearly define 
duties so our field agents can make clean job matches. 
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4. Professional administrative technical salaries 

Th-s national survey provides broadly based information on salary 
levels and distributions in private employment. Basic fields studied are: 
accounting and auditing, legal, personnel, engineering and chemistry, 
technicians, and clerical. The many occupational definitions provide for 
classification according to work or responsibility levels. And so, if my 
memory is correct, we have eight levels of engineers and chemists, four 
chief accountants, six attorneys and so forth. 

Those of you familiar with federal employment realize that results of 
this survey provide for comparison of federal salaries with private industry. 
And it was that need which fostered the first of these studies in the early 
60's. I am not certain now who uses it the most. It is the single most 
widely distributed wage survey we conduct. And, with the possible exception 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook , we sell more copies of PAT bulletins 
than any other BLS publication. 

Wages - The following were discussed as expected areas of expansion. 

1. A data yield that will provide area figures on state and 
local government pay rates (a certainty). 

2. Local figures on occupations currently included in the 
national PAT survey (except local coverage to be limited 
to very large areas only). 

3. Special studies providing annual earnings for occupations — 
particularly in construction. 

General wage index (high priority). 
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PRICES 

WPI - Wholesale Price Index 

The WPI represents the oldest continuous statistical series published 
by the Bureau. It provides froin 1800's forward a measure of price changes 
for goods sold in primary markets. The roughly 2500 commodities included 
are classified following commodity lines grouped by similarity end-use or 
material composition. The prices reported are from the items' initial point 
of sale and are intended to represent transaction prices. In addition to 
the 2500 items, indexes are provided for 37 subproduct classes, 314 product 
classes, 90 subgroups, and 15 major groups. Then there are 25-30 special 
group indexes, most of which consist of rearrangements of data into different 
combinations of price series. These monthly figures are widely used and for 
many purposes: market analysis, contractual escalators, account deflators, 
budget making and planning. I mentioned the large number of indexes available 
because of their frequent use. On the other hand, a survey in 1961 revealed 
that more than half of the users of the WPI relate to the All Commodities 
index as a general economic indicator. 

Industry-Sector Price Indexes 

As a result of the need for measures of industrial prices in addition 
to the market oriented WPI, the Bureau has initiated a program of industry- 
sector price indexes. These are essentially composite indexes made up of 
price series that match the economic activity of a defined industry or 
economic sector. Conceptually they could be based on sales or purchases. 

At this point we are limited to WPI price data so our work is being directed 
first toward two sets of output indexes. One is based on gross industry 
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shipments, the other gross product shipments. These have particular 
relevance to analytical studies where the emphasis is on industrial as 
distinct from market or commodity-use classification. 

Now I want to move from the area of price where there are few experts 
to one where everyone is expert. 

CES - Consumer Expenditure Survey 

The most recent relate to 1960-61. These are specialized family living 
studies primarily emphasizing family expenditures for goods and services 
used in day to day living. The survey was designed to obtain the most 
accurate information possible about family spending patterns in detail. 

The primary objective was in up-dating the expenditure weight base for 
the CPI. 

The completed study provides national and regional statistics for 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm areas. Separate reports were issued 
for each of 72 urban areas surveyed. All metropolitan areas with a I960 
population of 1 ,000,000 or more were included as "certainty" cities. 

All the Bureau uses in revising the CPI are data from urban families, 
but the coverage of the CES was broadened in order to provide information 
on a complete cross section of families in the three segments of the 
population — urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm. Extensive assistance was 
provided by the Department of Agriculture. Final tabulations served many 
objectives and provided a basis for many private and public analyses of 
spending patterns and marketing and consumption economics research. 

The basic reports presented averages for major components of family 
accounts classified by nine economic and demographic characteristics— 
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income, family size, age of head, occupation, renter or homeowner, education 
of head, race, family type, and number of full-time earners. Supplement 
reports provided cross-classification data. 

The complexities of this study certainly don't lend themselves to a 
brief description, but the study itself lays the foundation for the next 
area. 

CPI - Consumer Price Index 

This is probably the best known of our products and possibly the most 
misused. Despite the many changes and improvements in procedures since its 
inception in 1913, the CPI continues to be what it has always been— a 
measure of price change, and price change only, in items purchased by urban 
wage and clerical workers for their own consumption. The purpose is still 
to measure shifts in the purchasing power of the consumer dollar. 

The most common misconceptions approach legendary proportions— a measure 
of changes in our total cost of living — a means of determining inter-city 
differences in living costs. 

The CPI is computed by comparing, at different periods, costs of a 
fixed set of goods and services — the market basket. Technically, it is a 
price index with "fixed" or "constant" weights. The market basket of items 
priced has significance only as a sample of all consumer expenditures; 
nothing more. When segments cease to be representative, they may be changed. 
In addition to the expenditure-weight base provided by CES's, the CPI is 
expressed in terms of a time- reference base. Currently this is 1957-59 = 

100. As most of you are aware, this will change in January 1971 to 1967 = 

100 to comply with BOB instructions. 
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The national index (U.S. city average) includes prices from 5 SMSA's, 
with monthly indexes of their own, 18 more for which indexes are issued 
monthly for Food and 4 times a year for All Items; and 33 more urban areas 
for which no indexes are tabulated. 

As a regional resource person, employed by BLS, I am sensitive to the 
many requests for more local indexes. At the same time I am acutely aware 
that in most cases these requests represent an extension of the misuses of 
the CPI as opposed to a real need. What is desired usually is the ability 
to compare living costs in city A to city B. 

CWFB - City Worker's Family Budget 

Questions of inter-city living cost comparisons are answered with 
these studies. The newest BLS budgets provide a measure of identifying 
family living costs at three different levels in 39 different metropolitan 
areas. 

Since costs vary with family characteristics, all normative estimates 
must be based on specific family situations. The "family of four" whose 
requirements were assessed to develop estimates includes a husband, age 38, 
employed full time, a wife who does not work outside the home, and two 
children, a girl 8 and a boy 13. 

All three budgets provide for the maintenance of health and social 
well-being, the nurture of children, and participation in community activi- 
ties . 

As consumers, we usually think of a budget as a division of income. 

We start with an amount of money and divy it up to cover expenditures. 
Perhaps it could be called the hypothetical approach, but in the clinical 
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laboratory of the Bureau's inner-sanctum, the synthetic approach is required. 

A set of assumptions must be stated which relate to characteristics of 
the family, their manner of living, locality, and relative position of the 
living standard on the consumption scale. Then cost estimates are developed 
by translating the generalized concept into a list of the kinds, qualities, 
and amounts of commodities and services essential to maintaining the living 
standard--and the list priced. 

In theory the list is based wholly on objective judgements. [Two 
kinds of data were used. Scientific standards exist and were used for the 
food-at-home and housing components. For categories where scientific 
standards have not been formulated, we used an elasticity technique. 

Purchases were examined to determine the income level at which the rate of 
increase in quantity purchased began to decline in relation to the rate of 
change in income, i.e., the point of maximum elasticity or the inflection 
point. ] 

In addition to the "four person" bueget, three levels are also provided 
for a "retired couple." Spring 1967 figures are in bulletin form. Spring 
1969 estimates are already out for both the family and the retired couple 
and bulletins should be available soon. 

Although their primary use is in evaluating income adequacy or ability 
to pay, the fact that they measure place-to-place living cost differences 
insures their popularity. 

Prices - Discussed as future intelligence 

1. CPI revision, already begun, will include a CES in 1972-73. 

New data processing and tabulating techniques will improve 
information output. 
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2. Annual consumer expenditure data (a possibility). 

3. Cost-of-living oriented index. National figure annually- 

expected mid-decade. 

4. Consumer-oriented local information: 

a) Costs of Housing, own or rent 

b) Costs of Auto, ownership 

c) '/Jork- related expenses for the working wife 

d) Work-related expenses for the one parent family 

e) Cost differentials for different sizes and qualities 
of the same item (certainty). 

5. Comprehensive monthly general price index (high priority). 
EMPLOYMENT 

Employment, establishment data is drawn from payroll reports compiled 
each month from mail questionnaires by BLS, in cooperation with State 
agencies. The survey provides current estimates of non agriculture wage 
and salary employment; in total, production or nonsupervisory workers, and 
women. In addition, series are included on production or nonsupervisovy 
workers' average hourly earnings, average weekly earnings, average weekly 
hours, and average weekly overtime hours. The last is limited to manu- 
facturing industries. Considerable industry detail classified by SIC code 
is published monthly for the Nation. 

Employment data for total nonagriculture and the major industry 
divisions plus hours and earnings for all manufacturing are published for 
each state and the majority of SMSA's. The individual state publications 
provide full available detail relating to their state and areas within. 
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In this program the workweek information, AWH's, relates to hours 
P ai d rather than actual hours worked, and so they reflect factors such 
as absenteeism, turnover, and strikes. 

The average weekly earnings are "gross earnings", and although they do 
not include "noncash" benefits, they do include the effect of paid holidays 
and vacations, premium pay for overtime and shift differentials. 

Although the focus of the establishment survey is on jobs--fi!led jobs-- 
a new developing study shifts the emphasis somewhat. The information is 
still provided by employers, but the survey provides insight into unfilled 
jobs. It is the Job Opportunities and Labor Turnover Statistics program. 

You can imagine what we do with that: JOLTS. 

Most of you have seen turnover statistics. Those identify numbers of 
separations, quits and lay offs; and numbers of accessions, including 
recalls and transfers as well as new hires. Up to now they have been limited 
to manufacturing industries. The new program will expand coverage to all 
nonagriculture industries in 26 metropolitan areas. In addition, industry 
data on job openings will be published monthly. Job openings, by occupation, 
are to be issued quarterly in 17 of these 26 cities. In an additional 25 
cities, JOLTS in manufacturing and mining are to be issued monthly. 

It is probably not necessary to say much about the potential value of 
these data. The need has been expressed by many; the lack of such informa- 
tion identified as one of the more conspicuous gaps in our labor force 
intelligence-. 

Establishment survey data, because they are compiled from pay and 
personnel records , are limited to nonagriculture industry. In addition to 
excluding agricultural workers, they provide no figures on the self-employed. 
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unpaid family workers, and domestic workers. 

Nevertheless, they tell us a great deal about the demand side of the 
world of work by looking at workers at their place of employment. 

To provide data on the supply we must shift perspective to look at 
workers— themselves. This requires approaching people where they live— the 
population survey. 

Monthly Labor Force Report - Household data 

It is from this survey that we obtain the national monthly unemployment 
rate which is so widely publicized, closely watched, and commonly misunder- 
stood. 

The detailed statistics, which are derived from the Census Bureau's 
monthly CPS (current population survey), feature information on employment 
and unemployment, classified by a variety of demographic, social, and eco- 
nomic characteristics. Essentially the study identifies the labor force 
status of the population. I’m certain all of you are aware of the quantity 
of national figures provided and also conscious that they are " national . " 

The concepts of the study have been around a while. They have been 
tossed around and on occasion kicked around, but no substantial alterations 
have transpired. The classification of an individual on the basis of his 
actual activity within a designated calendar week is the basic principle. 

Since multiple situations exist — one could be employed but in addition looking 
for another job— a system of priorities is essential. Consistent with our 
work ethic "working" is assigned the highest priority. To be classified as 
unemployed an individual must not have worked at all. In addition, there 
must be evidence of work-seeking activity and the individual must have been 
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available for work. 

In the scope of history this whole survey would be of relatively 
recent vintage. There has been a tremendous elaboration in detail 
provided in the last decade. Currently a considerable amount of information 
is obtained about persons employed, unemployed, and those not participating 
in the labor force. Obviously any serious analysis requires the detail. 

The sample is still not large enough to provide monthly figures for 
geographic breakdowns. However, it is possible to accumulate the sample 



data and to develop estimates for some of the population characteristics 
in large geographic areas. Quarterly information on the employment situation 
in urban poverty neighborhoods of the nation's 100 largest cities is now 
issued. Figures relate to the aggregate of poverty neighborhoods. 

On an annual basis, it has been possible to develop labor force informa- 
tion relating to 8 regions, the 10 largest states, and the 20 largest SMSA's. 

For 14 of the 20 SMSA's figures can be broken out on the central city as 
wel 1 . 



Tnose of you familiar with series usually referred to as Special Labor 
Force Reports will also recognize that there are expansions to the normal 
monthly survey. Special inquiries into aspects of the employment situation 
are incorporated, soiwj on a regularly scheduled annual basis. The May 
survey examines "multiple job-holders;" October, "employment of school-age 
youth;" and in March, "educational attainment of workers." You may be 
familiar with these as well as the annual "work experience of the population" 
and "marital and family characteristics of workers," and a variety of other 
studies in depth. 
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Employment - Discussed as: "To Come" 

1. An evaluation of the household survey sample will be provided 
by the 1970 Census. 

2. Utilizing the special labor force report approach studies 
will provide needed additional insight into job and income 
related problems of minority groups. 

3. An expansion of the establishment survey to provide statistics 
on SMSA's currently not available. 

4. Occupational employment statistics (very high priority). 
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Chapter 3 

Manpower Statistics and Analysis in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Joseph W. Hines 

Gene Farnsworth has covered very ably the principal surveys of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and future plans for them. Since the central 
theme of this institute is manpower research, I will continue this dis- 
cussion by focusing directly on manpower statistics and research. 

It seems to me that two factors have predominantly influenced the 
development of manpower information. One influence has been that the BLS 
has responded to the concerns of the times — as it must and as it should — in 
developing statistical surveys and analyses. I want to expand on this a 
little later on. The otner factor is that the development of manpower 
information has been influenced by the direction of the development of 
economic thought. The economic concepts of Keynesian and neo-Keynesian 
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thought relate inore directly to measurable aspects of the economy than the 
more abstract concepts of neo-classical and earlier thought. Alfred 
Marshall is reported to have characterized the general equilibria equations 
of Leon Walras as "empty boxes." For the most part, the Keynesian and 
neo-Keynesian models are not empty boxes — they can be filled with data from 
the real world. 

Because modern economists have developed analytical mechanisms that 
link theory and datt. it has been possible to apply economic theory to 
practical affairs. This has enlarged the role of national economic policy 
in attempting to moderate the business cycle and promote full employment. 
These developments have created a demand for data needed for the analytical 
frameworks used in economic policy formulation. 

Within the context of these two influences, i.e., the concerns of the 
times and contemporary economic concepts and models, I would like to briefly 
outline the development of manpower information by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics during the post-World War II period. You will recall that the 
decade of the 1930's was a depressed period when unemployment was relatively 
high. There was a great deal of concern about unemployment and about the 
situation of the unemployed. However, there wasn't much hard statistical 
information available. In the early and middle portions of the decade, 
there were a number of attempts to measure the number of unemployed--which 
produced widely varying results. Toward the end of the decade, the Works 
Progress Administrate on began to experiment with a household survey. This 
experimental work led to the labor force survey. A regular monthly labor 
force survey was inaugurated in April of 1940. 

The World War II years brought full employment of all resources, but 
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many people feared that the ending of the war would result in widespread 
unemployment again. There was a growing acceptance of the idea tnat the 
government should take responsibility for maintaining adequate employment 
opportunities. The Employment Act of 1946 made the maintenance of condi- 
tions that would promote full employment a responsibility of the government. 
The concern about employment in the immediate post-war period resulted in 
demand for more information on employment than was available from the 
national household survey and the national industry employment survey, which 
had been going on since 1909. Accordingly, in 1946 and 1947 the BLS entered 
into arrangements with a state agency in each state to produce cooperatively 
employment estimates by industry for states and major metropolitan areas on 
a monthly basis. This program was developed as a part of the industry 
employment survey. 

As far back as the 1930's there was considerable interest in the need 
for better preparation and better career planning for young people. A 
President's Advisory Committee on Education was appointed. The Committee 
reported in 1938 and recommended the creation of an occupational outlook 
service in the Bureau of Labor Statistics to develop information to assist 
individuals in planning careers. This recommendation was implemented in 
1941 when the Occupational Outlook Service was organized under a specific 
authorization by the Congress. At that time, very little research had been 
done in the occupational outlook field; and it was necessary to begin in a 
very basic way to develop information about occupational trends. This work 
was interrupted by World War II. The first product of the Occupational 
Outlook Service was a manual of occupational outlook information that was 
developed for the Veterans Administration in 1946. The first edition of the 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook was issued in 1S49. Since then, the Handbook 
has been issued on a regular continuing basis— usually at two-year 
intervals — and has been widely adopted for use by school guidance counselors 
and others who assist young people in planning careers. The most recent 
edition covers more than 700 occupations. 

The widespread unemployment feared in some quarters did not materialize 
at the end of World War II. The Korean conflict brought a new boom early 
in the 1950's. As this conflict drew to a close, there was again concern 
about the impact on employment and the outlook for returning workers. The 
Air Force financed a study by the BLS of the occupational composition of 
employment by industry. This was the first industry-occupational matrix. 

An industry-occupational matrix is simply a table in which industries are 
listed down the stub and occupations are listed across the heading. Where 
a row and a col urn intersect, the number entered there is the number of 
persons employed in a particular occupation in a particular industry. Rows 
total to total employment by industry; columns total to total employment by 
occupation. An industry-occupational matrix has been maintained by the BLS 
since the middle 1950's and has been continually updated as new information 
becomes available. Projected matrices for future years have been developed 
as well. Only in the past couple of years, however, have we believed that 
sufficient information has been available and that the quality has been 
sufficiently good to warrant publishing the matrices. Matrices for 1960 and 
1975 have been published. Matrices are available for 1965 and 1967. A 
matrix for 1980 will shortly be available. All of these matrices are 
available to researchers on tape. The industry-occupational matrices show 
detail for 116 industry sectors and 160 occupations. In the BLS, the 
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occupational-industry matrices have been used primarily in the occupational 
trend analysis that underlies the Occupational Outlook Handbook . 

In the latter half of the 1950 's, economic growth slowed and unemploy- 
ment began to rise. The unemployment rate exceeded six percent by the early 
1960 ' s . This was the period of the great debate on the causes of unemploy- 
ment between the structuralists and those who blamed insufficient aggregate 
demand. There was much popular as well as professional concern about the 
impact of automation and the role of technological advance in creating 
unemployment. A congressional committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Joseph Clark held a series of landmark hearings on the Manpower Revolution. 

Or. Garth Mangum was the committee's chief of staff. Testimony was taken 
from virtually every manpower expert in the country— and from some persons 
who probably were not experts. The testimony makes fascinating reading. 

One outgrowth of these hearings was the establishment in 1964 of a National 
Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress. Garth Mangum 
was the executive secretary of this commission. In the BLS, the concern in 
the last half of the 1950’ s and the first half of the 1960 ' s about the 
impact of technology led to a substantial expansion in productivity research. 
Indexes of output per man hour were expanded and technically refined. 
Individual industry studies of the impact of technological change on 
employment were made for 40 industries. 

The first BLS labor force projections were issued in 1955. They were 
ten-year projections to 1965 and forecast the composition of the labor force 
for the decade ahead. The first set of labor force projections was not 
widely noticed or used outside the 3LS. A second set of ten-year projections 
to 1970 was issued in 1960. At that time, the Department of Labor issued a 
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publication presenting these projections and pointing up some of their 
implications. This publication was entitled The Manpower Challenge of the 
1960's . It created widespread interest, and the 1970 projections came into 
widespread use. In 1965, a set of projections to 1975 were issued. We are 
now issuing the 1980 projections. 

By the early 1960 ' s , some concensus was beginning to arise out of the 
debate on the causes of unemployment between the structuralists and the 
advocates of economic expansion. There seemed to be general agreement that 
the unemployment was in part caused by demand deficiency and in part caused 
by structural problems, i.e., the mismatch between workers and jobs. One 
of the major contributions of the "new economics" was a full employment 
(later called high employment) growth model which estimated the economic 
growth that would be obtained in a full employment (or high employment, if 
you prefer) economy. Fiscal measures were recommended and, in time, 
implemented to spur economic growth. This interest in economic growth led 
to the formation of the economic growth model project. This project is 
chaired by a member of the Council of Economic Advisors. The principal 
members of the project are the Council, the Bureau of the Budget, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The secretariat is in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The economic growth model is based on a combination of interindustry 
analysis and projections of labor force, productivity, and interindustry 
structure. In short, it is built upon the input-output table of the Office 
of Business Economics and the manpower projections of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Projections of Gross National Product in constant dollars are 
made. Four sets of projections are made based on differing assumptions about 
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unemployment and the rate at which the economy is becoming increasingly 
service oriented. The real GhP projections are distributed among the major 
categories of final demand. The projections are further broken down into 
output by industry sector, and employment requirements to produce this 
output by industry sector are calculated. The original set of projections 
was for 1970 and was published in a bulletin entitled Projections 1970 . The 
1980 projections are now being released. The initial release was in an 
article in the April 1970 issue of the Monthly Labor Review . A bulletin 
presenting more detailed information is scheduled for release this summer. 

Over the years, projection work has developed in the BLS in different 
sections and in response to different demands. The Occupational Outlook 
Service has long made occupational employment projections for individual 
industries and has projected an industry-occupational matrix as part of the 
analytical work underlying the Occupational Outlook Handbook . The labor- 
force-analysis people have independently developed and made labor force 
projections, and the economic growth model now provides a separate set of 
projections of output by industry sector and employment requirements by 
industry sector. For the first time, with the 1980 projections, all of 
these different sets of projections have been coordinated and made internally 
consistent. Hence, later this summer (1970) detailed labor force projections 
that are consistent with the economic growth model projections will be 
released. Also scheduled for release this summer are industry -employment 
projections to 1980 for over 250 industries and occupational employment 
projections. 

The latest BLS project in the field of manpower projections has been 
the development of a methodology that can be used by researchers to make 
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state and area manpower projections that are consistent with the BLS 
national manpower projections. This project arose out of the demand for 
more information at the local level upon which to base vocational education 
planning. The suggested procedures along with data required by them, such 
as the industry-occupational matrices, nave been issued in a four volume set 
of publications entitled Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . I would strongly 
recommend that anyone who is planning to prepare regional, state, or local 
manpower projections examine carefully the methodology and source materials 
i n Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . 

This concludes the brief review of the development of manpower informa- 
tion by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the post-war years. As I 
remarked at the beginning of this paper, I think that a review of this type 
points up the influence of changing concerns about manpower problems and 
the influence of the analytical framework on the development of manpower 
information. I believe that future developments in manpower research are 
likely to be affected by the same factors. Now let's take a look at what 
lies ahead with respect to BLS manpower research and statistics. 

It was about the middle of the 1960's when accelerated economic growth 
propelled employment and GNP to the high level employment target. The 
continuation of accelerated economic growth past this point resulted in 
inflation during the later part of the decade. The major economic concern 
then shifted from the problem of sluggish growth to the problem of economic 
stability. It appears that the problem of maintaining a high growth rate 
without inflation will be the overriding concern in the years immediately 
ahead. This concern has led to the decision of the BLS to attempt to 
develop a general wage index and a general price index. We now have what 
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amounts to a general productivity index, and these are the three main 
factors that economists are working with in the stability area. 

There is another problem that remains from the late 1950's and early 
1960 * s that is being given a great deal of attention. This is the problem 
of structural unemployment. Although the debate continues as to whether 
monetary policy or fiscal policy provides the best approach to generating 
economic growth, the economic growth problem is much better understood as a 
whole. It does not appear likely that we will be faced again with demand 
deficiency unemployment over a long period. On the other hand, the struc- 
tural unemployment problem remains almost as intractable as ever. 

Almost by definition, structural unemployment is a set of local 
problems. It is too many unskilled workers in rural agricultural areas and 
too few skilled workers in urban areas. It is coal miners in Appalachia 
with obsolete skills. This means that more information about local job 
markets is needed. Two statistical programs are being developed to focus on 
these problems. The BLS is cooperating with state Employment Security 
agencies to develop information about job openings for states and metropoli- 
tan areas. Planning is currently getting underway on a statistical program, 
which would also be operated in cooperation with state Employment Security 
agencies, to develop information on employment by occupation. These two 
statistical programs should fill some of the more important gaps in our 
knowledge of the situation in local job markets. 

These two programs, I think, are indicative of the way that manpower 
information is likely to develop in the decade of the 1970' s. Currently, 
there is a trend toward shifting some important economic responsibilities 
from the Federal level to the state and local level. Whether you call it 
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the New Federalism or revenue sharing or whatever, it seems likely that this 
trend will continue. As decision-making on economic affiars shifts down 
toward the local level, the demand for more data at the local level is 
increasing. 

The period between World War II and 1970 was a period in which there 
was great progress made in developing national economic data systems. The 
concomitant development of an economic theory to utilize this information 
has greatly improved our ability to favorably influence economic develop- 
ments. The Keynesian and neo-Keynesian analyses are predominantly macro 
analyses, and the data systems that have oeen developed are predominantly 
macro data systems. Some types of problems—such as the sluggish economic 
growth problem and the demand deficiency unemployment problem--have yielded 
to these macro approaches. Other types of problems, which are essentially 
local in nature, have been little affected. It appears that the time has 
now come to begin to develop the micro (or local) data systems that we need. 

The demands for local data far exceed the capacity of the BLS or any 
other agency to meet them. They will have to be met over a long period of 
time by Federal agencies, universities, state agencies, local planning 
groups, and others. At the present time, the demands for local data are so 
great and so varied that it is hard to assess priorities for the expenditure 
of limited resources. I think that a major problem here is the under- 
developed state of regional economic analysis. If we are to assess priorities 
for local data and develop useful micro manpower data systems, we need the 
help of you and your colleagues in developing the analytical frameworks that 
are needed. 
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Chapter 4 

Manpower Research Needs of the 1970's 
Garth Mangum 

I think that about the only thing I've learned in a year back on a 
college campus after seven years of absence is that I'm really a reactionary 
at heart. It seems to me that in order to discuss research needs for the 
1970 's, we'll have to consider what some of the research emphases of the 
past ten years have been. I'm convinced that no matter how rapidly the 
world changes or the pace of change accelerates, tomorrow will be more like 
today than it will be like the day after tomorrow. So we can learn something 
by reviewing what we've done over the last few years. Then we can see what 
the implications are for research emphases in the next few years. 

I think the most critical thing to notice about manpower research in 
the 1960's is that all the way through policy out-stripped research. As 
researchers, we were always responding to what the policymakers had already 
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done, trying to look at it after the fact to see if it made sense or if 
it needed modification. There was a great emphasis on evaluation of what 
had already been done as contrasted with identification of problems and 
alternative solutions which could then be presented to the policymakers who 
would make the alternative choices and introduce the suggested programs. 

The only significant general manpower research going on at tht begin- 
ning of the 1960's was that under Eli Ginsberg's direction in the Human 
Resource Conservation Project at Columbia. 

At that time most of us were doing our research in industrial relations 
and collective bargaining. There's a little lesson in that. Research 
resources like all other resources get allocated by the market; and since 
the money that was available was available to do research in industrial 
relations and collective bargaining, that was the emphasis. 

There are really three criteria for the distribution of research 
resources. We make our research decisions by where the dollars are (who's 
willing to pay us to do what as researchers), what the current policy 
issues are, and what data is available for us to manipulate and operate on. 
The change of direction during the 1960 ' s was related to these three 
determinates. First, the policy attention— policy issues— shifted; and we 
had to be concerned about what was current in the newspapers. As the policy 
issues shifted, the money became available for doing a different kind of 
research. As good economists— whether professional economists or people 
responding to the workings of the economy — we shifted in those directions. 
Finally there is more data available in the manpower area than there used to 
be. The only acceptable topics for a dissertation is one that allows 
regressing something onto something else. Therefore graduate students 
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react to the availability of manpower data the way we older and more 
mercenary practitioners of the research act do to the availability of 
grants. A publication put out by the Labor Department in 1960 said the 
primary manpower problem of the 1960's was going to be the problem of 
shortages in well-trained manpower, and it made certain projections and 
showed how the shortages were going to develop and how important it was 
that people get into the manpower business and begin to develop manpower to 
meet these emerging shortages. Instead policy moved in quite a different 
direction. It moved in a different direction because we began to discover 
a series of different problems. The point I want to emphasize is that it 
was not researchers who discovered a series of problems and pointed out to 
the policymakers. Instead certain critical issues began to get posed to 
the politicians, and they were forced to make decisions. Then some of us 
followed the program moneys and began to do a little bit of research in 
these areas. 

Start with the existence of high and rising unemployment and the 
hypothesis that technological change is a major factor in the persistently 
rising levels of unemployment. A good researcher would start from that 
hypothesis, set himself up some kind of empirical tests; he would test the 
hypothesis and reject it. In effect, the policymakers acted like good 
researchers should, even though the researchers were off doing something 
else. The politicians established a hypothesis when they said this is a 
problem of technological change. However, when they established programs to 
do something about retraining those people who supposedly had been displaced 
by technological change, they neglected to view the programs as tests of a 
hypothesis. Once a program is started, it is not easy to drop if you find 
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that tne hypothesis was incorrect in the first place. Thus, with the 
beginnings of the Manpower Development Training Act it became obvious that 
the problem was not one of technological displacement— not a retraining 
problem— but a problem with those people who had never had any skills in the 
first place. The retraining program must turn into a training program. As 
a policymaker, you do this, not because the researchers told you that's 
what you have to do, but because practical experience has shown you that 
once you started to try to retrain people, you discovered they were people 
who had no skills in the first place. Once starting the training business, 
you discover that these people don't know how to read and write. You 
discover you are going to have to have remedial basic education, not because 
some researcher showed you that was the case but because you discovered that 
you couldn't train your customers by existing methods. 

Another way to illustrate the extent to which policy led the way and 
research responded is to remind you of the three different queue theories 
which have been perpetrated. In the initial debates in 1S62 and 1963 about 
whether the existing unemployment was primarily structural or primarily a 
question of deficiency of aggregate demand, some connected with the Joint 
Economic Committee and the Council of Economic Advisors suggested a view of 
the labor market as a queue or a group of people lined up in accordance with 
their relative productivity. It was suggested that the employer would take 
the most productive man he could find; and then if aggregate demand 
increased, he would take the next most productive and then the next most 
productive and the next most productive. All that was necessary to get full 
employment was simply create enough demand for labor to force the employer 
to reach down to the least productive man available. 
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Now this was a hypothesis. The next step I suppose should have been 
to devise some empirical test by the hypothesis. Policy did so in the tax 
cuts of 1962 and 1964 and the hypothesis was partially rejected. The 
process worked but not all that smoothly. 

With more experience it was shown that as economic growth accelerated, 
employers could be forced to reach further down the queue, but the queue 
wasn't a simple one ranked in order of productivity. Instead the queue was 
more of a shape-up in which people seemed to be lined up in accordance with 
the judgments and prejudices of employers. People were lined up according 
to their relative attractiveness to the employer. If he liked productivity, 
the productive people would be at the front of the line and the unproductive 
people at the end. If he liked white people, they d be at the front of the 
line and the black people would be at the back; or if he liked men over 
women or women over men— whatever the case might be— he in effect deter- 
mined their ranking in the queue. People would be lined up according to 
their relative attractiveness to him. It might be age, experience, educa- 
tion, or a whole variety of things. 

From this hypothesis, paraded a different set of policy reconmendations. 
Rather than a simple recommendation to increase aggregate demand to force 
employers to reach further down that line, resistance is going to be much 
greater if this hypothesis is true. It is not really one aggregate employer 
but a lot of individual employers. They don't have to reach down to that 
next man who is not as attractive as the previous one they hired. They can 
instead compete for people to work in front of the line, generating 
inflationary pressures. This hypothesis says, as a policy recommendation, 
that at the same time aggregate demand is being increased to cause the 
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employer to want to hire more people, it is necessary to reach into the 
middle line and find some way to make those people more attractive. Retrain 
them, relocate them, give them basic education; you can do a whole variety 
of things to try to make them more attractive. Another possibility is to 
pass laws to make the employer be less discriminatory in his actions. 

In this particular formulation, it was accepted that, regardless of 
what is done, there would be people at the back of the line so unattractive 
to the employer that the inflationary pressures of trying to get them 
employed in any other way would be too great. The government would have to 
act as an "employer of last resort" for these people. Out of that practical 
experience came a new hypothesis and from that hypothesis came programs 
without any particular research to test whether it was true. 

Finally, now, research appears to be playing a larger role in policy- 
making. A new queue theory has emerged from research. It agrees to the 
existence of a queue but suggests that the queue be looked at from both ends. 
All the available labor force lines up in front of all the available 
employers; but, at the same time, all of those employers and their jobs, in 
effect, have to queue up in front of the jobseeker. Since we don't allow 
people of labor-force age to starve in our society, people do have alterna- 
tives to working. Therefore, they examine the jobs and choose those jobs 
which are most attractive. If there are some jobs that are simply not as 
attractive as the nonjob alternatives, they can choose to reject those jobs 
choosing not to work at all. 

This part of the argument is that there is really a primary and a 
secondary labor market rather than a single one of the whole labor market 
lined up in one queue. There is an impenetrable wall between, and people 
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from one side can't get over into the other side. One side has all the 
attractive jobs while the other has nothing but low wage, dead-end, 
unattractive jobs. 

Experience does support the notion that people select jobs as well as 
employers select people. The notion that there is such an impenetrable 
wall gains less support from experience. Whatever category of people you 
identify, the majority of them do get jobs and move ahead. 

The point to be emphasized here is not the rightness or wrongness of 
the formulations that these were hypotheses. The first two, of course, were 
from practical experience wherein the policymakers responded and devised 
programs to fit without any great research involvement. Only now is research 
beginning to catch up. 

Why has research been so slow in getting itself involved in the policy- 
making process? In the first place, of course, there was nobody doing 
research in this area at the beginning of the 1960 's . I mentioned Eli 
Ginsberg's group as probably the only sizable group of people in the country 
involved in manpower research. They were not, however, engaged in doing 
manpower research that was really connected with the same problems that the 
policymakers were concerned about during the 1960 's . Political pressures 
told the policymaker to start doing something about the employment problem 
of those we came to call the disadvantaged. There was nobody of research. 
There was nothing going on in could help them very much. They couldn't 
wait around and say to those people who were demanding service in the society 
and those who were exerting the political pressures, "I'm sorry but you are 
going to have to wait until we go out and recruit and train some researchers 
and get them to do some basic research so we can identify the problems. 
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Then we'll act." They simply had to act. If it wasn't right, they would 
react, respond, and change things as they went along. 

Now because we have had this period of ten years in which programs 
were followed by money for research, people have become interested in the 
topic, data has been developed for researchers to manipulate, now we can 
begin to have research saying something about the programs that exist. 

Credit for that development should go primarily to Howard Rosen and his 
people in the Office of Manpower Research in the Labor Department who have 
been responsible for general academic interest and those in evaluating who 
have allocated more commercial types. 

Now the critical question for this conference is, are the manpower 
research needs of the 1 9 70 ' s going to be sufficiently like those of the 
1960's , that the rather substantial body of people now involved in manpower 
research can make a contribution to the policy needs while pursuing their 
current areas of interest. Are we going to have to perceive different needs 
and shift in other directions with our research activities? 

Within and on the edges of government over the last few years, there 
have occurred a number of efforts to link the academic researcher more 
effectively to the policymaker. The hoped for product was the kind of 
research results that would allow the policymaker at the time he had to make 
a decision to call on a body of research for help in making his decisions. 

A President's Committee on Manpower was begun in 1964. Among other things, 
it was supposed to coordinate all the manpower policy efforts among the 
many agencies involved within the federal government. The hope was that 
the Secretary of Labor as the chairman of the President's Committee on 
Manpower could direct the staff who could bring about coordination among the 
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whole range of programs- -from those programs which supplied manpower 
services to the disadvantaged on the one end to those programs that were 
heavy users of manpower such as space exploration programs, atomic energy, 
etc., on the other end. This Committee was also to improve the techniques 
for research within the federal government; for instance, to look at the 
techniques by which manpower projections were made and try to come up with 
some common or at least consistent way of making those projections and to 
have some kind of a quality control function. It was also to have some 
directing force in the allocation of research resources and establish 
liaison with the academic community. An organization called the National 
Manpower Policy Task Force was set up as an adjunct to the President's 
Committee on Manpower. This was supposed to represent the academic 
community in the sense that academic people would be appointed to it. They 
could assist the government people in identifying what the policy and 
research priorities were going to be. What happened in this case was that 
the government arm dropped out. If there was anything that the government 
agencies didn't want, it was to be coordinated. Even the Secretary of 
Labor didn't want the coordinating role. He wanted to direct rather than 
coordinate. The President's Committee on Manpower disappeared. The 
National Manpower Policy Task Force--a group of people who liked each other 
and enjoyed meeting together — has continued to function and its experiences 
are relevant to this discussion. 

At the time I was on the government side as the Executive Director to 
the President's Committee on Manpower. What we thought we wanted from the 
academics at that time was the ideal from the policymakers' standpoint. We 
wanted them to sit back in their ivy towers or jet airplanes or wherever it 
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was that they were supposed to think and tell us what the manpower policy 
issues were going to be five years ahead. Then we could get busy and 
reallocate the federal research dollars in such a way that we could get the 
research done in advance of the policy need. Then when the policy need 
became critical, we could reach out to that body of knowledge and design 
programs to fit it. 

I'll just give you one example of the way it worked in practice. Two 
of us, who in 1964 were involved as staff of the President's Committee on 
Manpower, came up with the view that job-creation and job-development were 
really going to be the critical issues. Regardless of the recovery in the 
economy following the by tax cut, we were convinced there would still never 
be enough jobs around for the disadvantaged. The government was going to 
have to be the employer of last resort (nowadays we call it employment). 

We had to find some way of creating jobs specifically for the disadvantaged 
rather than letting the disadvantaged take their chances in competition with 
more advantaged. We suggested this to the academic group that had just 
recently been appointed to work in concert with the President's Committee 
on Manpower. Of course, at the same time we and others were talking it up 
in government; and people within the agency got interested. The academic 
group began writing some papers, holding conferences, talking it over, and 
finally came up with a position paper saying that this, this, and this 
should be done in the job-creation and job-development area. A meeting was 
held with Secretary Wirtz. The group made their presentation, gave their 
papers, etc. His comment at the end of it was, "Well, I'm very glad to see 
that you agree that the things we are already doing and already have under 
way are the right things that we should be doing." The pressure had been to 
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design programs in these areas, and the people in government in 0E0, the 
Labor Department and Congress who were working on it full time had simply 
run down the road and designed the New Careers program, the Nelson Amendment 
and other efforts, some still alive and some now defunct. The academics 
seemed to be no more foresighted than the government people in identifying 
the policy issues of the years ahead. 

The next query was whether or not this group or a similar group could 
identify research priorities. The federal government has few manpower 
research dollars. Where should they be put to get the maximum policy impact 
over time out of those limited dollars. This group of very bright and 
knowledgeable people, all engaged in the manpower research, sought to come 
up with research priorities. What we learned was that every individual 
had a different set of priorities. We could sit around, argue, do a little 
log rolling, and finally come up with a set of research priorities which 
met with general agreement. However, we had no criteria by which we could 
lable this as the set of research priorities instead of another set. There 
was no way of demonstrating that the research needs endorsed by this group 
was necessarily any better than the set of priorities the responsible 
people within the government agency could design when they thought about the 
problem, and wrote out their recipe. For some bureaucrats, having a 
prestigious outside group to blame their decisions on would have been a 
boon, but not for the tough-minded crowd running the Labor Department's 
research program. 

Finally, a third stage of that particular effort became a more modest 
research assessment approach. This approach simply identifies an individual 
who is knowledgeable in a particular area and asks him to examine all the 
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research that's been done in that area. He makes an assessment of the 
research and results to see how thoroughly the area has been mined out, what 
the quality of the work has been, and which sections within this broad area 
haven't had as much research as they should. He can then list for the 
research that should be undertaken in that particular area. Out of that 
effort has come several publications with which most of you will be 
familiar. 

I know of no easy way to decide what research should be done and how to 
get it done. In the first place, money is needed to get it done; and man- 
power has never been an area which attracted a lot of dollars. All of us in 
the manpower research game are grateful for the efforts of the Office of 
Manpower Research in the Labor Department. They've done a remarkable job 
on a very, very small amount of money. I happen to be at the moment on a 
task force for the Defense Department in which they're trying to decide 
what manpower research they should. be doing. They were decrying that the 
only money available specifically for manpower research to do the work that 
this task force might tell them they should be doing was something like 
$15 million, a terribly small chunk of money by their standards. There are 
actually hundreds of millions of dollars going into manpower activities in 
defense; but this is simply funds labelled specifically for manpower research 

purposes . 

There are some $12 million, I think, available now for health manpower 
research in one pot in Health, Education, and Welfare. I think the total 
budget for Howard Rosen's research group is about $3 million. This area has 
never attracted the Congress to the extent of putting very much money into 
research activities. They're willing to put money into programs but very 
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little into research. There is not going to be a great deal of money in 
this area currently. The research, in effect, has to be bootlegged. At 
the same time that you have $3 million in manpower research as such in the 
Labor Department alone, you have something like $15 million for experimental 
demonstration projects, several million dollars for evaluation projects, 
the health manpower money, and a whole variety of bags of money here and 
there in the federal system alone which are not specifically for research 
purposes in general but can be used to get a good research project. For 
instance, much important manpower research has been done as an adjunct to 
evaluation studies. While evaluating manpower programs, it is possible to 
structure the evaluations in such a way to produce an academically respect- 
able product and produce some really good basic research about the way the 
manpower system works in general. 

With that background, let's look a little bit at what we're likely to 
be concerning ourselves with in the future. Let me start with what I think 
some of the priority areas of the 1 9 70 ' s are going to be. Then I'll talk 
about how we can get research done — both in terms of getting money for it and 
in terms of getting students and others interested in doing that kind of 
work. I mentioned in the beginning that I'd find myself in an increasingly 
reactionary mood; therefore, you'll note that as I start talking about what 
I think the research needs of the 1970 ' s are in the manpower area, it is 
not terribly different from the research needs of the 1960's. I don't think 
that we've really done very much during the 1960's, either from the stand- 
point of research to support policy or from the standpoint of basic research 
about how the manpower system works in the United States. We got the 
research effort launched very late in the 1960's, and it seems to me that 
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it's rather early to start thinking about moving in any radically different 
directions. My reactionary mood is also reinforced by a conviction that 
resources are going to remain very scarce. The emphasis should go to that 
research which is of some policy significance — that research which not only 
describes the system but also identifies ways in which the system can be 
made to work better. 

Being convinced that most everything in the system works pretty well 
and that it's around the margins where we find ourselves getting into 
trouble, we should identify the pathologies and work on them without being 
so terribly concerned about heavy research in some areas which seem to work 
reasonably well. As I start going down this list, I'm really going to be 
talking about emphasis on the employment problems of the disadvantaged--the 
area in which we've been working in the 1960's--plus the identification 
of a few critical areas where there are manpower shortages. 

One of the remarkable things about our economy is that it seldom runs 
up against anything that can legitimately be called a manpower shortage. 

It is seldom that any individual employer really finds himself in a situation 
where he can't produce because he can't find the necessary manpower with 
which to do it. You can identify a few critical areas in the public sector, 
such as the medical manpower area where the demand for medical services has 
been increasing extremely rapidly. It is hard for the labor market to make 
rapid adjustments in the nonprofit sector of the economy where the market 
stimuli is not present to cause the reaction to take place very fast. In 
fact, health is abaout the only area where I would be willing to say there 
has really been a critical shortage. 

Another critical range of manpower problems relates to the military 
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where--though there was no shortage because they didn't have to meet any 
market test and could demand and take who they wanted, there are other 
partially noneconomic implications. We need to spend a lot of time 
worrying about the social as well as economic impact of the military 
manpower scene. However, when we examine the healthy parts of the labor 
market, we do it primarily for two reasons: (1) We want to keep the healthy 
part well. That is not terribly hard to do, but there is a little need for 
preventive medicine from time to time. (2) We want to find out why the 
healthy part is healthy so we can help the unhealthy part of the manpower 
system to become a little bit more healthy. 

To me, the most critical emphasis of the 1970's is the problem of the 
trade-off between unemployment and inflation. We as manpower researchers 
really only look at that from one side; but that is the really critical 
issue insofar as doing something about the problems of the disadvantaged is 
concerned. We see ourselves in the situation where all of the progress in 
manpower programs that has been made over the last eight years is now being 
negated to cool off the economy in order to slow down the pace of inflation. 
Unless we can find some way to continue to have a tight labor market, we're 
not going to do very much in the anti -poverty manpower programs for the 
disadvantaged area. Manpower people, teamed with general economists and 
fiscal monetary people, are going to have to find some way of doing some- 
thing about the reduction of that trade-off. The first step is to be sure 
it is a trade-off. There is remarkably little evidence that the correlation 
between high employment and high prices is causal rather than coincidental. 
If not, generally unemployment is an inefficient and costly way to fight 
inflation. 
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Another emphasis, which has implications for the trade-off issue is 
the implications of the growth of low productivity- low wage occupations. 
Gilbert Burk's article in the Fortune Magazine is probably one of the most 
important things published of late in this area and certainly merits a lot 
of exploration by researchers. He points out that if we're really concerned 
about that trade-off between unemployment and inflation, the fact that the 
job growth is coming in the areas where productivity increases very slowly 
means that the trade-off may become worse rather than better. Something he 
doesn't explore in relation to that growth in the service sector is that 
some of the jobs that are growing most rapidly in number are some of the 
lowest wage of jobs. All of the talk about our increase of high technology, 
high production, and high paying jobs is true but may have caused us to 
overlook the fact that very little is happening to hospital orderlies, 
nurses aides and other low paying low productivity jobs which are increasing 
very rapidly. 

The next priority is a grubby, unexciting area but one in which we 
have still done very, very little. It is just simply preparing people for 
employment. We really don't know much about it. Ivar Berg has a new book 
with the intrtguing subtitle, "The Great Training Robbery." The title is 
Education and Jobs . He reaches the conclusion that most of the assumptions 
we make about the relationship between education and employment are 
farcical. He pulls together some data to indicate that it may work to the 
contrary— that for some occupations the more education, the poorer the 
employee. Whatever the realities are, we need to know an awful lot more 
than we do about that basic process of how to prepare people for job 
choices, get them prepared for jobs in whatever way they have to be, and get 
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them in a job. Simply ask yourself why it is that some people have every 
handicap that you could possibly observe and yet find themselves swimming 
along very well in the labor market while people who seem to be just like 
them a r*e struggling, never catching hold and never really making it in the 
system. Is there any way of improving the system? Until you identify what 
the system is, you're never going to do much about improving it. Closely 
related to that would be the obverse— identifying what obstacles keep those 
people who we've come to call disadvantaged out of successful employment. 

What are the really critical elements of sucdess that are present for some 
people and missing for others so that they just never manage to catch 
hold? 

The fourth area in which we have been doing a little and should have 
been doing a lot more in the last few years is to study how the system 
works from the point of view of trying to identify the pathologies and 
reduce them. How does the manpower system really work? If you take some 
kids that are born into the world in the state of Iowa and will some day be 
entering the labor market in Iowa, what is the process by which they move 
through the school system, through the process of occupational choice, out 
into the labor market, and upward in that system? We really don't know very 
much about how that system really works and how some people keep well and 
some people lose their health and how they can be restored to health. 

The final area, which I deliberately put down at a lower priority than 
each of the other four, is the question of the meaning of work in peoples' 
lives. In my own interest I'd really relate it to the welfare area. I 
really can't get terribly excited about the difficult psychological problems 
of the guy who makes $15, $20, $25, or $30 thousand a year at a job that 
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doesn't interest him. It doesn't mean enough in his life. That's an 
important problem for him, but I wouldn't put it at a very high priority 
level for public policy. If he doesn't like his job, he can go off after 
work on his power boat and forget it. However, now that we find ourselves 
in an economy where we really give people a choice between work and nonwork, 
how do we make work meaningful in peoples' lives at those levels where the 
income maintenance structure has overlapped the wage structure? If we 
decide, for instance, that people should have a choice not only between 
working and not working, but that there should be a gray area between 
dependence and independence with wage supplements for the working poor 
as implied by the Family Assistance Plan, we're going to have to know a lot 
more about that gray area and how to make work meaningful in the lives of 
people at that level. Those of us who are on college campuses, of course, 
are also aware that this is not unrelated to the student unrest question— 
whether kids think that the things that seem meaningful in the lives of our 
generation are really important enough to spend all of their lives on that 
area. 

So by way of summary: first, I don't think we've really made very 

much contribution as manpower researchers to date. The learning which has 
occurred was learned by experience rather than by research. Second, there 
is never going to be very much money available for general manpower 
research. Therefore, we're going to have to bootleg our research from many 
other areas such as evaluation and training where more money is available 
and where you can structure some of your activities to produce research 
results. Third, we should clean up the old before we move on to the new. 
There has been a great tendency over the last few months to want to turn 
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away from things like anti -poverty and VietNam and move on to ecology and 
environment. Cambodia saved us from forgetting one of those and maybe high 
youth unemployment this summer might save us from the other one and get us 
back to the basic question of how to solve the problems that we have already 
committed ourselves to solve. Fourth, we should stick to the study of 
pathologies. Study a healthy environment in order to see how to keep 
healthy and how to help the unhealthy get healthy. Remember the scriptural 
admonition that it's the sick not the well that need the physician. Finally, 
none of us have much foresight. None of us (at least nobody I know) are 
smart enough to see what the manpower research needs of five years from now 
are going to be. We should be trying to figure this out as far ahead as we 
possibly can; but when it really comes down to it, we're going to do what 
research there is money available for and what is of current policy interest 
so that it attracts us enough that we want to spend our time at it. 



Chapter 5 



Research as a Force for Change Among the Urban Poor 
Harland Randolph 

Much manpower research has been conducted in urban poverty areas in 
the last decade with the aim of finding ways to relieve unemployment and 
raise the standard of living, but few tangible changes have resulted from 
it. 

It is little wonder that people in poverty areas place little value on 
academic research, particularly if it is related to unemployment. They 
have often been the subjects and seldom, if ever, the recipients of any 
long-term benefits from the research. They have a deeply ingrained sense 
that the system is willing to study them extensively but is really not 
responsive to their basic needs. 

The belief, if not the fact, that manpower research has not resulted in 
significant benefits for the urban poor causes severe communication problems 
between the researcher and the urban poor. 



Harland Randolph is President of Federal City College in Washington, 

D.C. 
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These communication difficulties result from several principal factors. 
The researcher and the urban poor emphasize different objectives and 
apparent, but not actual, conflicting purposes. While the researcher seeks 

to understand and document, the urban poor seek to change and improve their 

style of life. 

The researcher often sees as his principal client the agency who pays 

for the research or the professionals who use the data in his reports. The 

.urban poor, rightly or wrongly, demand that they should be the principle 
client and that their priority status can only be demonstrated by improved 
life styles, not improved or expanded data banks. 

Another factor on the communication problems is the urban poor's 
perception or expectation that the implied or stated conclusion of the 
researcher's report will be a reinforcement of the negative image of the 
urban poor without a concomitant commitment to describe what is good about 
the urban poor in spite of poverty. The distinction between poverty as a 
state of being and as a state of innate worth must be maintained. People 
can be poor without being bad. 

A fourth factor is critical. When a person has the "food" to 
eliminate another person's hunger and elects to study instead of nourish, 
a crisis of credibility, if not outright hostility, develops. When the 
researcher, in the interest of objectivity, does not commit his research 
to change but to inform, the hungry person can become hostile. 

As a result of these and other factors, two essential and mandatory 
aspects of research are made ineffective. The research design may not deal 
with the basic issues of the urban poor but only with professional standards 
of research and the bias of the researcher. This leads to research that 
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provides data but not meaningful strategies for change. 

The second aspect that is made ineffective is communication. 
Failures-in-communication occur because the researcher and the urban poor 
speak different languages in different purposes while using similar words. 
The essence of research is, in a sense, the ability to listen and observe. 
This ability is expressed in two ways: in the design of the questions and 

in the rapport with the respondent as expressed in the types of answers 
that are heard by the researcher. 

Failures in research design and communications seriously weaken the 
value of much manpower research presently being conducted in urban poor 
communities. 

In part, the concepts stated in this speech are developed to bring 
the interests of the researcher and urban poor into a level of compati- 
bility where the informational needs of the researcher and the immediate 
life needs of the urban poor can be served simultaneously. 

Research and action may be developed independently and conducted 
separately; however, unless at some point both actions occur, there is 
little value in research on manpower. The urban poor would say manpower 
research without jobs for the poor does not solve problems and may be a 
waste of money and time. 

As we conducted research into the needs of the urban poor to tvy to 
find the best ways that Federal City College could serve them, some basic 
premises emerged. It seems to me that the urban researcher needs to be 
familiar with these premises if he is to conduct research that will 
significantly impact on the lives of the poor and if research is to be a 
force for change among the urban poor. 
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First of all, before the researcher goes into a poverty area to find 
ways to relieve unemployment he needs to examine his basic assumptions 
about employment. Those of us not in poverty value employment highly and 
consider having a job as a basic fact of life. The end goal of employment 
for all of us, but much more so for the poor, is the attainment of creature 
comfort— food, housing, clothing, pleasure, health, entertainment. The 
goal of the unemployed person who seeks a job is comfort— not work. The 
man who is unemployed or underemployed sees creature comfort .as an immediate 
and direct payoff of participation in the world of work. To work for the 
sake of working is a benefit that only the affluent can afford. To the 

hungry man, working is one way to get money to buy food. It is not the 
only way. 

Among the poor, employment competes with other desirable forms of 
behavior as a life style. To the poor, there are various desirable ways of 
obtaining creature comfort. One is to work at a low-income job; another is 
crime; and a third is simply to give up and make it the best way you can 
from friends, neighbors, welfare, etc. As researchers, we need to under- 
stand that many of the poor view these three as equally desirable alternative 
life styles. If we design our research on the assumption that employment in 

a low-income job has higher status than the other two, we have missed the 

essence of the life style of those into whose lives we are researching. 

For example, some persons who live lives of crime take in $40,000 or 

$50,000 a year. Suppose that in a New Careers program we have developed 

a method which will enable these persons to give up crime and earn $4,000 
or $5,000 a year. We design a program, and we say to the poor: “If you 

begin here at the entry-level job, you can get training from us, and we 
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will pay you while you are in training. Then you can go to school and get 
a GED, and later you can even go to college and we will give you a job with 
a career ladder built in. Next year, you'll earn a little more, and some 
day you may even be able to earn $8,000 a year. You can work you way up." 

Yet, we know there is no money to guarantee a job promotion after 
training funds run out, and we know there may not be enough positions to 
permit the entry-level trainee to move up. We know also that there is no 
guarantee that the local college will accept the trainee as a student, and 
we know that the educational opportunities that do exist are not job-related 
but are to a great extent the expression of the academic community's 
requirement that people must earn degrees if they are to work with pro- 
fessionals. 

The potential entry-level trainee is accustomed to the raw reality of 
life which revolves around how much money a person has and how he got it. 

He hears our analysis of the New Careers program, and he sees through it 
immediately. He sees a lot of hard work for a little money and an 
uncertain future. After a few weeks on the job, if he decides to take it, 
he will ask the very direct question: "When will I get promoted so I can 

make more money?" 

The urban researcher cannot approach the urban poor on the premise 
that employment is ipso facto a valuable life style. To many people, 
employment is simply a style of life that would be preferred if they had 
the option to get it and if it enabled them to obtain desired creature 
comforts. They know that if they do get jobs, they will earn very little, 
barely enough for the necessities of life. In contrast, people who know how 
to run game on other people may be able to take vacations every day, provide 
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for all their basic needs, and earn more than you and 1 ever will. Others 
may be content to live at very low income levels or without income in 
order to avoid all the complexities of running game, whether on the streets 
or with the welfare department. 

To decide not to work is not necessarily a condenmable trait. Many 
high-powered executives or overworked government officials have left the 
big money because they didn't want the neuroses and psychoses that 
accompany such work. The assumption of employment as the most desirable 
avenue to the satisfaction of psychosoci al creature comfort must be 
challenged as the premise on which manpower programs and manpower research 
are based . 

Researchers also need to recognize the shift in what the urban poor 
are looking for. Ten or fifteen years ago, they wanted equal opportunity. 
They said, "I don't care whether I actually go in your restaurant to eat a 
hamburger or not; I just want the opportunity to be able to." That 
attitude is gone now, but many of us in research don't understand that it 
is gone. To poor people today, the concept of opportunity is not nearly as 
meaningful as the concept of productivity. Many are now saying that 
equality of results--a product — is what they want. Because we have 
postponed results in the interest of making opportunity available, the time 
lapse between the demand and the results has been shortened. The poor are 
now demanding equality of results today--not equality of opportunity for 
the adult today with the promise of results for his children tomorrow. 

This demand places a heavy burden on the researcher. The researcher 
says, "My job is to look at a phenomenon, not to become associated with 
it, but to function scientifically and describe the facts of life as I see 
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them." However, when we talk to the urban poor in that manner about the 
research we are conducting on hunger, they ask us: "When did you eat 

last?" 

"This morning," we say. 

"When is the last time you ever missed a meal?" they ask. 

"I can't remember." 

And the poor respond, "I didn't eat this morning. I don't know if I 
am going to eat today or tomorrow. I had one meal yesterday. Now, would 
you kindly explain to me what your research into my hunger is going to do 
to get me the food I need for supper today or breakfast tomorrow?" 

I am not trying to suggest that research should not be conducted among 
the poor. I_ am suggesting that the researcher has to clearly i denti fy the 
client his research data is intended to serve . If our analysis of the 
hunger of people is designed primarily to convince government agencies 
that hunger exists, or to allow us to publish in professional journals, or 
to provide data for a data bank, then we have to understand that the person 
who is concerned about finding food for today may not be overly anxious to 
cooperate with our continuous use of him in the interest of meeting some 
other client's needs. People in urban poverty areas now challenge us. They 
say, "You want to talk to me? Then pay me." Or they say, "You really want 
to help? Then resign your job--you can always get another one--and give us 
your money. Then we will give you all the information you want." 

This leads to the third premise developed in our work among the poor at 
Federal City College. If we are concerned with serving the client who is 
part of the urban poor , then we have to understand his needs and the kinds 
of demands he m akes upon us for services . If we fai 1 to understand these. 
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we will not be serving him. We will be exploiting him. The demand for 
understanding has been placed on our institution, and I think it will be 
placed on any researcher concerned with the urban poor. 

One of the things we need to understand is that the poor have a 
religious belief in the power of knowledge. The person with knowledge is 
sometimes expected to play the role of magician to bring about social 
change. The poor believe that smart people are capable of doing things. 

For example, we have a parking problem at the College. Every once in a 
while attention becomes focused on this problem, and a group will come to 
me and say, "You are the president of this school. Solve the parking 
problem." At 5 p.m. they will say, "We will be back here at ten in the 
morning, and we want you to have the problem solved by that time." 

It is very easy to respond harshly to such a demand without perceiving 
the fundamental belief that underlies it. It is easy to consider the 
persons making the demands as ignorant or unreasonable without realizing 
that they are expressing an essential belief in us and a faith in our 
abilities because we are educated and because we have made it. 

Researchers face this kind of problem. Sometimes we conduct beautiful 
research that meets the highest academic standards. We have controlled 
variables, independent and dependent variables, and controls for various 
vectors and variances. We use four or five different types of analysis to 
arrive at a composite of statements of the relative merits of a phenomenon 
at x level of confidence. We have many different levels of confidence on 
our work. Then, in conclusion, we state that our findings are applicable 
only to a particular isolated situation. We then try to share our findings 
with the poor. We say: "Your reading level is _, the unemployment rate 
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in your community is , your father's education was , your grandmother's 

job was , and the present job market for you is ." We predict that 

unless something changes, the poor are going to be just as unemployed 
next year as they were last year. 

There's a man about 32 years old who dropped out of school in the 
eighth grade and has four or five children to support. He hears our 
findings and says, "I could have told you that for 25 cents." Another man, 
whom we may consider unkind, uncouth, and unreasonable (though very 
articulate), suggests that the major need is not to define the reasons for 
his unemployment but to do something about it. The major question, he says, 
is: "How do the poor become employed?" 

The researcher says, "We are trying to get another $5 million to look 

into that." 

The articulate spokesman for the urban poor says, "That would be very 
nice but I have a better solution. Why don't you just give us the $5 
million you get and we can handle a whole lot of unemployment. 

As the researcher leaves the room, he hears this person saying, 

"Racist researchers cannot provide answers to the problems of the poor." 

The term, "racist," refers both to class and to color. It is used in 
Harlem, and it is used in the Appalachian Mountains and on Indian reserva- 
tions. It refers to outsiders who do not fully understand the viewpoint 
of the people they are dealing with. 

The poor have two hard questions: "How do you get employed?" "What's 

good about it?" As long as we attempt to explain to people the causal 
factors for their present state of poverty that are based on the premises 
of the system as it exists for us, then the poverty community will be right 
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inability to impact in any significant way on urban change. 

Those of us who are in administration and those who are action- 
oriented cannot wait for the research report because we know in advance 
that the researcher has probably done one of two things: 1) He has 
researched a question of information which he uses to verify or condemn 
a particular position, reflecting his own biases; or 2) he concludes that 
his findings are too limited to be of any wide-reaching significance. To 
action-oriented administrators, the researcher today is not a force for 
change but simply a person who verifies what we knew in the beginning. 

The urban researcher must understand the demands of the urban poor. 

They are very simple. 

1. There must be a product at the end of your research. "If you are 
going to find us jobs, make them real." 

2. "Help us to profit quickly. Let us increase our cash flow so 
that we can obtain some of life's comforts." 

3. "Help us develop a new image." 

When the poor say they want a new image, they mean they would like to 
have the kind of image that would cause other people to want to be associated 
with them. They are tired of hearing the negative findings of research 
reports. For example, researchers who have studied employment of the poor 
have concluded: (1) they don't report to work on time, (2) their turnover 

rate is very high, (3) they cause personnel problems and personality clashes 
on the jobs, (4) they have language difficulties, and (5) it is necessary to 
institute massive training programs for them. Such findings build into the 
employment situation an a priori assumption that anyone who is poor is going 
to bring a lot of problems to the job. The poor know that employers will 
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in saying, "You are not an objective barometer of reality. You are, in 
fact, pre- programed to provide objectifying data which substantially 
perpetuates and locks in concrete those factors in the system which are 
responsible for our deprivation." 

This is why people in the poverty community will ask the researcher, 

"Why pays you for what you are doing? How much? What would you do if you 
didn't get paid for your research? Would you still come here and ask us 
these questions?" After you try to answer those questions, they may then 
ask, "Do you have any free time that you could give to help somebody here 
learn how to do what you do? That way, you wouldn't have to lose your job, 
and you can help one of us get one." 

We usually respond by saying that our work is, in our best judgment, 
the most helpful thing that we can do for the poor. Then the poor go back 
to the two questions: "How do you get employed?" "What is so good about 

it?" 

If we want to make any impact among the poor, we need to understand the 
premises from which they react and respond to the researcher and to research 
work. Researchers can always go door-to-door and find people who will 
answer their questions. That's no problem. However, if we want to deal 
with members of the poor community who are committed to change and we do not 
understand their problems, we will find that the door-to-door communication 
between the researcher and the poor never is opened. We will never touch the 
creative genius of the poor community. We will simply talk to mirror 
images of ourselves and get verification of our own psychoses. The inability 
of the researcher to become more than a barometer of his own attitudes and 
beliefs is an indication of the sterility of research today and of its 
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have negative expectations of them. What happens in the social-psychologi- 
cal situation when the employer's expectations are negative and the poor 
know it, is that conflicts rapidly become interpreted as class conflicts 
rather than as performance conflicts. Once they assume the character of 
class conflict, the only solution is a fight for power rather than an attempt 
to change behavior or performance. It is extremely important for the 

researcher to be concerned with the potential harmful effects of isolated 
data. 

In essence, the poor today are asking us to focus attention on their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses and to help them become able to do 
something within our system. If we are to be a force to change and human 
betterment, then we need to listen to the messages from the poor as we 
construct our research designs and as we begin to interact with the poor. 

We must do more than record observations when we go into the poverty 
community. 
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Chapter 6 



The Development of Manpower and Human Resource 
Programs in Colleges and Universities 

J. Earl Williams 

Three major streams of development or types of influence appear to 
have contributed most to the development of manpower and human resource 
programs in colleges and universities. First, the growth of industrial 
relations centers; second, the manpower institutional research grant 
program of the Research Division, U.S. Department of Labor; and third, the 
recognition by a variety of individuals and institutions that the university 
had contributed greatly to the agricultural and industrial revolutions which 
resulted in many contemporary economic and social problems. Consequently, 
the university has a social responsibility to make immediate and continual 
contributions toward the solutions of those problems. 



.1. Earl Williams is Director of the Human Resource Research Institute 
at the University of Houston in Houston, Texas. 
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The Growth of Industrial Relations Centers 

There are several antecedents which contributed to a full-blown indus- 
trial relations center, and they have separately and collectively been 
significant influences in the development of manpower and human resource 
programs. First, there is curriculum development. As Dean L. Reed Tripp 
pointed out in his 1964 study, 1 graduate study in economics and sociology 
made a significant contribution to industrial relations as early as the 
1930‘s. It follows that he was specifically referring to labor economics 
and industrial sociology. While it is true that even these areas of 
emphasis within the two disciplines may have been more concerned with the 
industrial relations aspects per se , the labor market and manpower aspects 
have always been there. Thus, from 1933 to 1953, there were 42 Ph.D. 
degrees in industrial sociology granted by ten major universities and 254 
Ph.D. degrees granted in labor economics by the same institutions. 2 How- 
ever, more than 75% of the sociology degrees came during the period 1948-53, 
and 60% of the economics degrees came during this period. It should also 
be noted that 20 of the 42 sociology degrees were granted by Chicago, and 
Wisconsin led in the granting of Labor Economics degrees with 60, followed 
by Harvard with 48 and Chicago with 38. The increased emphasis on these 
degrees during the 1948-53 period may have been a contributory factor to 
the development of an interdisciplinary industrial relations degree at 



L. Reed Tripp, "The Industrial Relations Discipline in American 
Universities," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Volume L7, No. 4. 
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Ibid., pp. 615-616. The schools were: Cornell, Harvard, Yale, 

California, Princeton, Chicago, Illinois, MIT, and Wisconsin. 
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Cornell by 1953 and at Wisconsin by 1955. Also, it is worth noting that 
the expansion of these degrees started in 1948, the year in which the 
Industrial Relations Research Association was founded. At any rate, a 
1962 mailing list prepared by Michigan-Wayne State listed 72 industrial 
relations centers in Canadian and American universities. Dale Yoder 
forwarded a questionnaire related to students and curriculum to 29 of the 

3 

centers and received full reports from 24 of them. Thus, he reported 
that, by 1962, 75% of the schools were offering master's degrees with 
industrial relations as an area of specialization, and 13 of the schools 
offered industrial relations as an area of specialization for the Ph.D. 

Also, enrollments had increased at 13 of the schools with master's-level 
programs, and in 9 of the 13, Ph.D. programs during the period 1959-1962. 
Thus, it was now common practice to pull out of their separate disciplines 
labor economics, industrial psychology, industrial sociology, labor law, and 
personnel management from commerce to form major inputs into an industrial 
relations degree. Fourteen of the schools in the Yoder survey reported the 
total number of courses in their industrial relations programs, and it ran 
from 4 to 54. None of the 24 schools reported a decline in courses, and 15 
reported an increase. Some of the new ones included manpower management, 
industrial relations systems, public policy in human resource development, 
etc. Thus, the manpower oriented course was beginning to develop at this 
early stage as part of an industrial relations curriculum. Today, it is 
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